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LATIN AMERICA OF TODAY AND ITS RELATIONS WITH 
THE UNITED STATES 

By Hon. John Barrett 
Director of the International Bureau of American Republics 

Within a comparatively few years the United States has become a 
world power in the broadest sense of that descriptive term. Coordi- 
nately with our wonderful internal development have grown our 
influence and commerce with foreign nations. Although we have 
been and are overwhelmingly absorbed with the solution of great and 
grave internal national problems, we have confronted, and are facing, 
problems of equal importance in our dealings with other nations. 
We can make no greater error in shaping our present policies with 
reference to their effect on the future than to disregard the obligations 
and responsibilities which rest upon us as the most powerful and 
populous republic of the western hemisphere. When we study, more- 
over, the various phases of our foreign affairs we find the most interest- 
ing and perhaps the most important field of our friendly and com- 
mercial influence to be that of the twenty republics to the south 
of us. 

It is, therefore, worthy of careful consideration that a critical situa- 
tion is impending in the relations of the United States with Latin 
America. Not critical in the sense that any serious diplomatic 
difference is about to develop. Critical, rather, in the sense that, if the 
United States does not give more heed to the progress and importance 
of Latin America, it will soon be so far distanced by Europe in the 
race for the control of commerce and for the exercise of moral influence 
that it will never attain the position of leadership which it should 
hold among its sister republics. The people of the United States are 
so much occupied, on the one hand with their own internal questions, 
and, on the other with what is going on in Europe and the Far East, 
that they do not appreciate the wonderful advancement which is 
characterizing the Latin American nations. Our newspapers and 
magazines are full of articles about Europe and Asia, with only rarely 
a passing reference to South America. Telegraphic reports of great 
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political and international events in the southern republics do not 
get as much attention in the metropolitan newspapers as a small 
social gathering in Paris or Tokio. 

So much attention in fact has been given by the press and people 
of the United States to European and Asiatic politics and peoples 
that we have, as a country at large, grossly neglected our sister 
American nations. Notwithstanding the facts that they belong to 
our own community, as it were, and are joined to us by ties of 
historical development, of similar constitutions, of like struggles for 
independence and evolution of government, of corresponding aspira- 
tions and ambitions, and of physical location in the new world, we 
have practically treated them as if they were more remote than any 
section of Europe, Asia, or Africa. 

On both the material and intellectual side, other nations which are 
much more remote from Latin America are making greater efforts 
to get acquainted and into closer intercourse with them. We see 
Japan not only establishing steamship connections with Mexico and 
with the countries on the west coast of South America, but getting 
into closer touch with Brazil and Argentina. Such European coun- 
tries as England, France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
Austria, are establishing the closest transportation relations, and 
their merchants are doing all in their power to get a good footing in 
this field. Correspondingly we see the most eminent scholars, 
authors, scientists, historians, and specialists of European countries 
frequently visiting Latin America, and, in turn, we observe the same 
classes of people in Latin America spending most of their time of 
study and travel in Europe. It is no exaggeration to state that five- 
sixths of all South Americans, who go abroad, visit Europe rather 
than this country. 

This tendency would have brought us to a disastrous parting of the 
ways if it had not been for the broad statesmanship of President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Root which recognized the necessity of the 
United States, getting into closer sympathy with her neighbors, 
demonstrating sincere interest in their progress and development, 
and removing distrust as to her attitude toward them in connection 
with the Monroe Doctrine and in her treatment of their rights and 
peculiar characteristics. 

The two remarkable diplomatic visits of Secretary Root to South 
America and Mexico accomplished more for the growth of North 
American prestige, influence, and trade than all the diplomatic 
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correspondence of a hundred years. Secretary Root appreciated the 
Latin American peoples and approached them with sympathetic 
manner and speech and endeavored to give them a new view of the 
ambitions and intentions of the United States toward her sister 
nations. Unless, then, the people of the United States take advan- 
tage of what Mr. Root accomplished they will have only themselves 
to blame when they find that, in the competition of nations, they 
have become laggards instead of leaders in the evolution of the idea 
of Pan-American unity and cooperation. 

The value of Secretary Root's mission to South America and 
Mexico has not been fully understood in this country. The press of 
Europe and Japan devoted more space to his travels through the 
Latin American countries, to his speeches, and to the wonderful 
reception which was everywhere accorded him, than did the news- 
papers of his own country. European and Japanese statesmen, with 
their special training which makes them everywhere watch carefully 
the politics of foreign lands, saw with clear vision the significance 
and effect of this unprecedented diplomatic journey. In contrast 
to this, we find hardly a man in public life in the United States who 
has ever given the secretary due credit for what he accomplished. 
Considering, moreover, the cordiality and magnificence which charac- 
terized the receptions accorded the secretary of state by Latin America, 
it is not surprising that the leading papers and men of that portion 
of the world were astonished at the lack of reciprocal interest on the 
part of the United States. 

Right here, then, in the respect just mentioned, we have evidence 
of a critical weakness in our efforts to make ourselves strong with 
our sister republics. The tendency all along of the United States 
and its newspapers, in speeches of its public men, and in its general 
discussions has been to treat the Latin American nations, peoples, and 
affairs with an air of patronage; with a "holier than thou" attitude, 
and with a suggestion of superiority. We have, in other words, 
failed to appreciate their great historical achievements, their remark- 
able industrial development, the growth of their cities, the excellence 
of their institutions, the value of their trade, and the strategic impor- 
tance of their countries in the future of international relations. Too 
much emphasis has always been placed upon the idea that Latin 
America is characterized by revolutions, and there has been forgetful- 
ness of the fact that five-sixths of Latin America's area and population 
has known no serious revolutions for nearly two decades. 
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Secretary Root made a mighty effort to undo the harm of the past 
and to awaken the confidence and sympathy of the Latin American 
republics. He invariably manifested such evident sincerity and 
respect for their institutions that today he is undoubtedly the best 
loved man in all the western hemisphere. His name is a family 
word from the Gulf of Mexico to the Straits of Magellan, and it 
now behooves the government of the United States and the people 
of this country to take advantage in every way possible of the new 
relationship which he has inaugurated. Today, all Latin America 
is watching us as never before to see whether we will profit by the 
results of the visit of the secretary and foster, with ties that cannot 
be broken, the union in spirit, interest, and purpose of the Amer- 
ican nations. 

A few weeks ago there were concluded in Washington the sessions of 
one of the most important international gatherings which have ever 
assembled in the western hemisphere, if not in all the world. The 
Central American peace conference, which has been meeting during 
the past November and December in the International Bureau 
of American Republics, adjourned after taking one of the most 
progressive steps towards absolute arbitration of disputes of nations 
which has been recorded in history. The five republics of Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Salvador and Honduras, with the 
cooperation of the United States and Mexico, drew up and signed 
a treaty of arbitration which covers all disputes. There is no 
hedging on the point of so-called national honor, and a supreme 
court of justice is created from which there can be no appeal to arms. 
In this way, a group of nations which have been frequently charac- 
terized as revolutionary and unstable but possessing vast poten- 
tialities of wealth and development, has set an example to the 
larger and more powerful countries which cannot fail to attract wide 
attention and discussion throughout the world. While doubt may 
be expressed by skeptics of the binding nature of this treaty, it 
certainly is a long step in the right direction. That the delegates of 
these different republics intended that the treaty should be no idle 
collection of words is evidenced by article xxiv which says : 

The judgment of the court shall be communicated to the five 
governments of the contracting republics. The interested parties 
solemnly bind themselves to submit to said judgment; and they all 
agree to lend every moral support that may be necessary in order 
that it may be properly fulfilled, in this manner constituting a 
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real and positive guarantee of respect for this convention and for the 
Central American court of justice. 

In reviewing the action of the Central American peace conference, 
it is worthy of note and significant that all of the delegates admitted 
that Secretary Root's interest in Latin America and the powerful 
cooperation of the Mexican government, given through Ambassador 
Creel, were responsible not only for the meeting of the conference in 
Washington but for its successful conclusion. 

A great factor unfavorable to North American trade and influence 
in Latin America is the essential difference in lineage and language, 
but this point is little appreciated. The power of similarity in race 
and tongue is mighty. Kinship in these respects brings men closer 
together. It makes them more sympathetic, and this counts much in 
Latin countries. The average North American, instead of carefully 
studying methods of counterbalancing these conditions adverse to his 
progress in Latin America and of adapting himself thereto, under- 
takes an independent line of action and ultimately fails in his purpose. 

As to language, it is difficult to speak with patience. So small is 
the percentage of North Americans visiting Latin America, on busi- 
ness or pleasure, who speak Spanish, Portuguese, or French, that it is a 
wonder that they make any progress in their plans. Ninety-five 
per cent of the Europeans who go to Central and South America 
understand one of these tongues. French is mentioned because 
nearly all the well educated Latin Americans speak that language. 
This subject requires no argument, it is simply impossible for the 
North American, who knows none of these languages, to become 
thoroughly " simpatico," and to master the Latin point of view in 
either commercial or political relations. I would that both our 
business schools and regular colleges might make the study of either 
Spanish, French, or Portuguese compulsory in order to receive a 
diploma. Portuguese is more important than is generally regarded 
because it is the working language of Brazil, and Brazil today is taking 
rank as one of the great nations of the world. But the average well- 
to-do Brazilian also speaks French. 

Our ignorance of Latin America is another discouraging feature. 
How few North Americans realize that Latin American history dur- 
ing the last four centuries is replete with incident and event, names, 
and results that compare creditably with those of the United States, 
Europe, and Asia. How few know the names of the great heroes, 
statesmen, writers, and scholars who have figured prominently in 
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evolving the Latin America of today. How few are aware that the 
principal countries and capitals of Latin America have groups of 
eminent scholars, scientists and philosophers, as well as universities 
and professional schools, which are no less advanced than similar 
groups and institutions in the United States and Europe. How few 
North Americans, moreover, of high position in public life, in literary, 
scholastic, and scientific circles, visit Latin America and exchange 
courtesies with their fellow statesmen and students, as they do with 
those of Europe. No greater blessing to Pan-American accord could 
now be bestowed than through an exchange of actual visits and 
views by leaders of Pan-American thought and action. Latin 
America is too much accustomed to seeing and meeting only those 
North Americans who are intent on making money, or on securing 
this or that concession; thinking meanwhile only of selfish material 
considerations and a speedy return, with pockets filled, to the United 
States. 

A change, a renaissance in higher class association, acquaintance 
and friendship, will not only start an era of sympathy and better 
appreciation but indirectly prove of extraordinary advantage to 
commerce and trade. European countries long ago realized the 
distinct advantage of such intercourse with, and knowledge of, Latin 
America and have improved every opportunity to promote more 
intimate acquaintance. 

In studying the causes that act as deterrents to Pan-American 
accord, we must emphasize the lack of first-class passenger and mail 
steamship service, such as characterizes the systems of communica- 
tion between Europe and Latin America. The long established and 
well defined association of Latin Americans with Europe has been 
immeasurably encouraged by the excellence of steamship facilities; 
these have given them ready access to the satisfactory conditions 
found there, in turn, for business transactions, education of families, 
and enjoyment of leisure and travel. If the average merchant and 
traveler of South America could reach New York with the same com- 
fort and speed with which he can proceed to Paris, there would be at 
once a vast and radical change in the situation favorable to the 
United States. 

This statement is not introduced as an argument for a "subsidized 
merchant marine." The writer is not discussing the pros and cons of 
that mooted issue. He is simply stating a fact and describing a 
condition. 
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No Latin American merchant or capitalist is going to North 
America on a slow semi-cargo boat with limited accommodations when 
there are numerous fast steamers bound for Europe with as fine 
arrangements as our transatlantic liners. This is axiomatic, but it 
means the loss of millions of dollars of trade to the United States every 
year according to the direct testimony of South Americans themselves. 
It is true that there are excellent freight steamship facilities between 
North and South American ports but they do not meet the passenger 
requirements any more than would a purely railway freight service 
suit the passenger traffic between New York and Chicago. 

It is a surprising but significant fact that during the past year more 
representative Brazilians sailed from Rio Janeiro on fast mail steamers 
to the ports of England, France, Germany, Spain, etc., in one week 
than came to the United States in the whole year. This fact is 
accentuated by another, namely, that more representative Argen- 
tines sailed for Europe from Buenos Aires on one steamer than came 
to the United States in the entire year. There is not one first-class, 
fast, passenger, mail, and express steamer running between New 
York City and Buenos Aires, while there are a dozen such ships run- 
ning from that great city of over a million population to Europe. 
I repeat that I am not arguing in the least for a "subsidy," but I do 
hold that our government should be willing to pay such a compensa- 
tion to steamship companies for transporting the mails that they 
would be able to put on the right kind of boats. We do not call it a 
"subsidy" when we pay for fast railroad trains to carry our mails. 
It would not be a "subsidy" in this instance and it would enable us 
to have the same class of service on the high seas that we have on 
land, for establishing better mail and business connections with 
Latin America. Last year we gave several million dollars to com- 
panies running by the way of Europe for carrying our mails to South 
America. Why should we not use this for steamers running 
directly there? This is not a "subsidy" but a wage which would 
enable a companyto put on and maintain vessels running from sixteen 
to eighteen knots. This would end the present overwhelming handi- 
cap to exchange of commerce between the United States and South 
America caused by the fact that mails — the strong right arm of 
trade — come and go between Europe and South America in nearly 
half the time taken between the United States and South America. 

As suggested before, too much importance is now attached in the 
United States to the idea that revolutions prevail all over Latin 
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America and that, therefore, commerce and investments are insecure. 
This conception of Latin America as a whole is entirely erroneous and 
does our progressive sister republics a great injustice. The continent 
of South America today is free from serious insurrectionary movements, 
with few, if any, indications of more civil wars. The recent conflict 
in Central America served to emphasize the firm peace and prosperity 
of Mexico and paved the way for the Central American peace con- 
ference already described. The tendency of public opinion and the 
powerful influence of large business interests in such great nations as 
Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Chile and Peru are all against revolution- 
ary movements, and, although now and then some slight sporadic 
uprising shows itself, it is most difficult for it to grow into dangerous 
proportions. Then again, the gridironing of these countries with 
railways permits the immediate sending of troops to any place and 
the crushing without delay of incipient revolts. 

Before concluding, it may be fitting that I should say a few words 
about the International Bureau of the American Republics, which 
has its headquarters in Washington, D. C, and of which I have the 
honor to be the director or chief executive officer. It is maintained 
by the joint action and contributions of all the republics of the 
western hemisphere, for the purpose not only of promoting commerce 
and trade, but of developing among them better acquaintance, closer 
relations, and more intimate intercourse along material, educational, 
intellectual, and social lines. 

It is an organization which has no counterpart in the world. It is 
not a bureau subordinate to any one department of the United States 
government, as many people suppose, but it is the independent office 
of the governments of Latin America as much as of the United 
States. Its control is in the hands of a governing board, made up of 
all the diplomatic representatives in Washington of the American 
republics and presided over by the secretary of state of the United 
States. This board, in turn, chooses the director, who is the chief 
administrative officer and responsible to the board for the manage- 
ment of the bureau. 

The funds for its maintenance are provided by appropriations of 
the American republics made in proportion to their population, so 
that the smallest of the nations in area has as much interest in its 
support as the larger countries, like the United States. The twenty- 
one republics represented on the governing board are, in order of 
population, United States, Brazil, Mexico, Argentine Republic, Chile, 
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Peru, Colombia, Venezuela, Bolivia, Cuba, Haiti, Guatemala, Ecuador, 
Salvador, Uruguay, Paraguay, Dominican Republic, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, Costa Rica and Panama. 

The bureau was first established in 1890 by the action of the first 
international conference of American republics, which assembled at 
that time in Washington and was presided over by James G. Blaine. 
The motive which prompted its establishment was the desire of the 
delegates to dispel the ignorance which they discovered existed in the 
United States about her sister republics and, in turn, among the 
latter concerning the United States. It was first described as a 
" bureau of information," and it was the intention of its founders that 
it should acquaint manufacturers, exporters, importers, merchants, 
and all classes of people seeking reliable data for the upbuilding of 
trade, with the kind of information that would bring about a new 
era in the material relations of the American republics. 

Its first director was the distinguished newspaper correspondent, 
William E. Curtis. In a short time he gave the bureau a prominence 
that caused it to be recognized among all the countries as a useful and 
practical institution. Succeeding him until the second Pan-Ameri- 
can conference, held in Mexico in 1901, were, in the order of their 
service, Clinton Furbish, Joseph P. Smith, Frederic Emory, and W. W. 
Rockhill, now United States minister to China. At the Mexican 
conference the plan and scope of the bureau was enlarged so that it 
should become the agency for carrying out the resolutions of this 
international gathering. 

When Mr. Rockhill went to China in 1905, he was succeeded by 
Williams C. Fox, now United States minister to Ecuador. Under 
the various administrations of these different directors the bureau 
gradually grew in influence and utility, but there was lacking the 
direct interest and hearty support of all the governments concerned 
to make it as powerful and useful an institution as was desired for 
the good of the nations supporting it. Some new force was 
required to give it added influence, popularity, and practical value. 

When Elihu Root became secretary of state he immediately 
recognized that something should be done on new and broader lines 
to bring about closer diplomatic, commercial, and social relations 
between the United States and her sister American republics. It 
was, therefore, decided by the administration that Mr. Root should 
make a tour of South America and that at the third Pan-American 
conference, held at Rio Janeiro in the summer of 1906, steps should 
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be taken to reorganize the international bureau and enlarge its scope 
and usefulness. In the discussions that took place in Washington, 
at the sessions of the governing board, prior to the Rio conference, 
the Latin American representatives cordially reciprocated the inter- 
est of the secretary of state in Latin America and in the plans for 
the bureau, with the result that, when the conference assembled, it 
unanimously passed resolutions that will make the bureau a power- 
ful and practical institution for the building up of international 
American trade, for providing avenues of approach on political, 
educational, and intellectual lines, and for developing more general 
acquaintanceship and closer intercourse. 

One of the important features of the international bureau, which 
is not yet fully appreciated, is the Columbus Memorial Library. It 
now contains over 15,000 volumes, covering a great variety of com- 
mercial, historical, and general information concerning the different 
American republics. It is intended to enlarge this library so that 
it will be the most complete collection of Americana in the world. 
The resolution of the second Pan-American conference, approved by 
the third, recommends that each government shall provide this 
library with copies of all its official publications. Such a collection 
alone would make it invaluable for consultation and reference. 
Today, it is being used by statesmen, writers, students, travelers, 
business men, and others who wish to obtain reliable information 
about any American country. 

On New Year's day, 1907, Honorable Elihu Root, secretary of state 
of the United States, and chairman ex-officio of the governing board 
of the bureau, announced a generous gift by Mr. Andrew Carnegie of 
$750,000, to be used in the construction of a new building or home 
for the international bureau. 

The different governments supporting the bureau, including the 
United States, had already appropriated about $250,000 for the pur- 
chase of a beautiful site on the corner of Seventeenth and B Streets, 
in the city of Washington . This location comprises five acres facing the 
the Executive Grounds on the east and Potomac Park on the south. 
It is probable that the ground for this "American Temple of Peace," 
as Mr. Carnegie describes it, will be broken early in the spring of 1908. 

Many of our sister republics are now making a progress that 
challenges the attention and respect of the world. Some of them 
are going forward with such splendid energy that they are running 
a close race with the past records of the United States and the present 
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achievements of Japan. Others are on the verge of progressive 
growth that will astonish sceptical critics of the Latin race and 
delight knowing admirers of their latent possibilities. 

In short, it is safe to predict a forward movement during the next 
decade for the Latin American republics which will give them a position 
and prominence among the nations of the earth not thought possible 
a few years ago. It will bring to them a commerce for which the 
United States and Europe will compete with every resource at their 
command. 

That I may not be deemed over enthusiastic or be too severely 
arraigned by pessimistic interpreters of the future, I desire most 
humbly to point out that all the predictions I made ten or twelve 
years ago, while United States minister to Siam, about the future of 
Japan and the general commercial development of the Far East, and 
which caused me to be called many unpleasant names by those who 
opposed my views, have more than come true in every respect. The 
premises on which I based these predictions, while outlined as a 
result of careful study and investigation, were not any more secure 
than those on which I base my faith in the future of Latin America. 

To impress upon the minds of those who are very practical, the 
importance from a strictly commercial standpoint of the field being 
discussed, it is desirable to give some general figures covering the 
present extent and value of Latin American trade. 

A careful estimate based on the official figures of 1904, 1905 and 
1906, shows that the total foreign trade — exports and imports — of the 
twenty Latin American republics from Mexico and Cuba, south to 
Argentina and Chile, amounts now annually to the magnificent and 
surprising total of approximately $2,000,000,000. The exports and 
imports stand about in the ratio of five to three, that is, the former 
represents three-fifths and the latter two-fifths of the total. Expor- 
tation, therefore, can be placed at about $1,200,000,000, and impor- 
tations at $800,000,000. Now if we went no further into this investi- 
gation, these remarkable sums alone, which show almost a phenome- 
nal advance over those of ten years ago, would be incontrovertible 
arguments in favor of the United States bending its energies to 
increase its commerce with South America. 

I admit that I seem tospeakwith an elementof prejudice. Frankly, 
I like Latin America and Latin peoples. The more I see of them 
the more I respect them. Would that more North Americans could 
become better acquainted with South Americans, study more inti- 
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mately their impulses, ambitions, hopes, achievements, and see 
things from the Latin American standpoint. Otherwise expressed, 
it would be a signal blessing to international Pan-American accord 
and it would inaugurate a new era immediately in the relations of 
the United States with her sister American republics, if, in thinking, 
writing, and speaking of them, their peoples, and their politics, we 
could follow the old Biblical adage and remove the beam from our 
own eye before looking for the moat in that of the Latin American. 

One of the most important effects, if not the principal result, 
of the sailing of the battleship fleet to the Pacific has been almost 
overlooked in the constant discussion of the effect on Japan, and that 
is the impression created in South America. 

We have failed to note that the great newspapers and leading men 
of our sister republics are giving even more attention to the move- 
ment of this armada than are those of our Oriental neighbors. 

The powerful and progressive republics of South America, like 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Peru, which are fast becoming world 
powers, are not only welcoming the coming of the ships and applaud- 
ing this vast and unique naval undertaking, but are planning to give 
the fleet a reception that will not be surpassed in cordiality, enthusiasm 
and extent by any reception that may be accorded them later either 
on our own Pacific Coast or in the ports of the Orient. 

At Rio Janeiro, in Brazil, and again at Callao, in Peru, Admiral 
Evans' fleet will be greeted and treated as the real representative 
of the naval strength, as Secretary Root was the true envoy of the 
new diplomacy of the United States, which, politically, commercially, 
historically, and geographically, is the natural ally and friend of all 
South America. 

In short, the voyage around South America of this fleet, while not 
in any way intended or planned to impress South American countries, 
and, therefore, all the more appreciated by them, will establish beyond 
quibble or issue one point, often discussed in South America with 
doubts, about the strength and capacity of the United States as com- 
pared to Europe, that, if ever the necessity should come, which God 
forbid, the United States could enforce and maintain its position that 
the Monroe Doctrine is a strong, living issue, never to be forgotten in 
the competition of nations for power and influence on the western 
hemisphere. 



